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RUBBING OFF OLD SCORES. 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 





ON 


It is astonishing how soon a room, altogether 
neglected, becomes covered with cobwebs ; and 


varied character. 


time, to effect the same purpose. 


of silver.”” If, therefore, 


ning again. 


Some of my old scores refer to projects long 
ago formed, but never executed. A,great num- 
ber of important subjects are noted @own on the 


pers beside me, to which, from time to time, 
have intended to give my best atteation; yet 


it is equally remarkable-how rapidly neglected.| there they lie, day after day, and month after 


duties accumulate, burdening the mind as much 
as the cobwebs disfigure the chamber. I have 
often, in my youthful days, marvelled when 
Michael Dobbs, our milkman, has announced 
his tally to be full. ‘There it hung behind the 
kitchen door, newly washed, without a seore 
upon it, but two chalks for two pennyworth of 
milk in a morning, and one and a half for three 
halfpenny worth at night, run up so quickly, 
that, before we were aware of it, the board was 
full again, and a debt of four shillings and a 
penny for a single fortnight had to be paid. 
«Let us rub off old scores, Mr. Humphrey, 
and begin again,"’ Michael used to say on these 
occasions ; and often, since then, have I wished 
that my old scores on other accounts could be 
rubbed off, as easily as the chalk marks on 
Michael’s milk board. 

It is a bad plan to leave any part of a day’s 
duties undone, for if it be difficult to do it to- 
day, it is not likely to be less so when the duties 
of to-morrow are added to it. He who cannot 
walk twenty miles in two days, will find it 
up-hill work to trudge the same distance in 
one; and he who is too weak in the back to 
carry a burden of fifty pounds, will stoop ter- 
ribly when a hundred weight is placed on_his 
shoulders. Now, all this is too plain to be 
gainsaid ; but the mischief of it is, that, though 
I find it comparatively easy to talk wisely, I 
find it very hard to act prudently. In spite of 
myself, and of the admonitions which from 
time to time I proffer to others, my old scores, 
then, sadly accumulate, and I 
have need of the friendly whisperings of Mi- 
chael Dobbs in my ears—*“ Let us rub off old 
scores, and begin again.” 

‘The reason why, at this particular time, I 
touch on the subject is, that there are some old 
scores of mine which I feel more than ordina- 
rily anxious to rub off; and, looking up for 
assistance to Him, whose almighty aid can 
make the weak strong, and the unstable steady, 
I intend to accomplish my purpose. What 
these scores of mine may be, it is not altogether 
necessary to declare ; enough that they are of a 


month, till I could almost sigh for the eyes of 


the fabled Argus, and the arms of the imaginary 
Briareus, to carry iato effect the plans | have 
pro to myself. 

ppy is that man who can steadily dis- 
charge his daily duties, without mortgaging the 
energies of to-morrow! We may live beyond 
our income in regard to time, as well as to 


money, and“he who bas anticipated the winged that it rather humbles than exalts me. 


moments of to-morrow, will suffer for it the 
next day, and the day after. 


It seems to me to be a good 
opportunity to bring the subject before you, 
that if any of you should be similarly cireum- 
stanced, you may make an effort, at the same 
“A word 
fitly spoken is like.apples ef gold in pictures 
have any old 
scores, let us be working together ; let us hum- 
bly, but ardently, enter on the necessary and 
profitable duty of rubbing them off, and begin- 





I will copy one part of the letter, lest, by 
putting it into my own poor language, it shovid 
be robbed of half its interest :—* After a little 
chat, the party walked into the garden, where, 
among other things to be admired, were several 
bee-hives, the produce of which had been eOn- 
secrated to the Bible Society. In tlie centre of 
4 little lawn, facing the back parlour window, 
and under the shade of an apple tree, there was 
another bee-hive on the new plan-—all the in- 
mates can be seen busily at work, and the 
honey can be removed without destroying 
them. One of the party suggested that; as 
Old Humphrey was a great favourite, the pro- 
duce of that hive should be given to the Tract 
Society, which published Old Humphrey’s pa- 
pers. This was agreed to, provided the master 
of the house, on reflection, was convinced that 
this particular hive did not form part of the pro- 
perty given to the Bible cause.” 

Now, this letter is one of my old scores: let 
me hasten, then, to rub it off, by acknowledg- 
ing the kindness it makes known tome. I 
thank you, my unknown friends, for your fa- 
vourable opinion ; but I speak truly in saying, 
Mach 
more reason has Old Humphrey to lament on 
account of what he is not, than to exult oh 


Here I have a bundle of ill-chosen subjects, | account of what he is. 


and ill-digested matter, over which | have 
pored many an hour. It never has been, nor 
is ever likely to be of use to me or to any one 





To be a “ hewér of wood” or a “ drawer of 
water”’ in aiding any institution in doing good, 
ought to give me, and I trust it ever will give 


else, though it has thrust aside inevitable duties | me, heartfelt satisfaction. A reasonable ground 
which now I must imperatively perform. This | of belief that I had everyin any degree, strength- 
is a score which, somehow or other, must be | ened the hands of that highly honoured insti- 
rubbed off. ‘There is another set of papers, | tution, the Religious ‘Tract Society, would be 


and a large set too, setting forth the outlines, the | oil 


rough sketches of plans and projects of an ex- 
alted character. 
noble resolvings ! what disinterested yearnings 


to my joints, and marrow to my bones. 
Again, | thank you for your kindness mani- 


What high aspirations! what|fested in the most agreeable way, by your 


willingness to support Christian institutions, 


have made my heart throb, and my pulse beat! | which, with God’s mercy, will increase when 
How vigorously have Lundertaken, how tamely | we are gone ; spreading far and wide unnum- 
have I abandoned works of benevolence and | bered blessings in the earth, when the hillock 


utility! It does not signify, but Michael’s motto 
must be mine; I must rub off old scores, and 


n again. 
“= a pile of unanswered letters. No one 
values his friends more highly than I do, yet 
no one neglects them more, either in cor- 
respondence or personal communication. I 
must turn over a new leaf. I must diminish 
this pile ; not a day, not an hour shall elapse 
before I begin to do what ought to have been 
done long ago. Here is a letter of a particular 
character. It begins with the affectionate greet- 
ing, “‘ Dear Old Humphrey,” and informs me 
that at the house of a Dorsetshire friend, I 
have been spoken of with much kindness ; and 
the announcement of this fact my correspondent 
thinks well to accompany with a little sage 
advice, lest I should allow it to elate me: he 
knows what a trifling thing will puff up an old 
man’s heart. 


that covers 
tinguishable. 

Sweet as honey is, a bad use may be made 
of it. I have somewhere read of a famous 

eneral of olden time, who came at the head of 

is invincible troops to a woed abounding with 
honey, when the eating of the tempting sweet 
too freely, rendered his soldiers luxurious and 
effeminate. Soon after this, being repulsed 
with great slaughter, he exclaimed, “ It is the 
honey, and not the enemy, that has conquered 
me !”’ 

You do well to put out your bee-hives to 
interest, to make known with them more ex- 
tensively the statutes, the judgments, and com- 
mandments of the Lord; for “ more to -be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold ; sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb.” I take it for granted, that while the bees 
of your old hive are acting so distinguished a 


ld Humphrey will be undis- 
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part, you will not allow their offspring to be 
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** Alas !’’ said he, smiting his breast, “‘ lam 





less honourably oceupied. Every fresh swarm | hungry and have no food; wet to the skin, 
from the hive will, it is hoped, form an infant} and have no dry clothes ; weary, and no staff 


colony, devoted to the same good work. 

I wish you could prevail on your neighbours 
who have hives, to adopt the same course ; to 
‘* go and do likewise.” 

“What think you, reader, of this subject of 
old scores ? have you nothing of the kind that, 
now and then, comes across your spirit like a 
cloud? have you rubbed off lately, and begun 
again, or is the tally full? Let us have no shuf- 
fling, but meet the question like a man. Are 
you sure that you have no old scores to re- 
move? no acts of unkindness to your fellow- 
beings ? no coldness, nor quarrels, nor heart- 
burnings? no parsimonious grudgings, nor 
thoughtless extravagance? no committed errors, 
nor omitted duties ? have you done nothing that 
ought to be undone, nor left undone what ought 
to be performed ? 

Have you kept steadily to the straight but 
narrow way that leads to Zion? or have you 
wandered in the broad path that leads to de- 
struction? Are you, without the least reser- 
vation, looking to the Saviour of sinners for 
salvation, or are you faltering in your faith, 
and partly turning your back upon the cross of 


Christ? Are you rejoicing with the fatted calf| 180,000,000 dollars.”’ 


before you, in the house of your heavenly | 
Father, or eating husks in the company of| 
swine? Are you now saying, “ As for ol 
and my house, we, will serve the Lord ;”’ or 
are you ready to halt in your Christian course? 

Come! come! I see that you begin to quail, 
and I wont press you too closely. He that 
narrowly scrutinizes his own heart, will be sure 
to know something about what is going on in 
the bosom of his neighbour. Your case may 
not be so bad as mine; my tally may be fuller 
than yours, and yet you may have old scores, 
quite enough to bring a cloud on your brow. 
Let us, then, as I said before, look upwards 
for help to Him that is mighty ; and humbly, 
but ardently, enter on the necessary and profit- 
able duty of rubbing off old scores, and begin- 
ning again. 





— 
THE IMPROVIDENT TRAVELLER. 
From the same. 


A certain traveller who had a distance to go, 
one part of his road leading through green 


fields, and the other through a tangled road of | found to this E7 Dorado, unless the above an- 


brambles and thorns, made great preparation 
for the first part of his journey. 

He dressed himself in light and gay clothes, 
and put a cake in his pocket ;-he stuck a nose- 
gay in his bosom, and taking a light slender 
cane in his hand, nimbly proceeded on his 
way along the beaten path across the green 
meadows. The sun shone in the skies, and 
on went the traveller comfortably, pleasantly, 
and delightfully. 

After a while, the road became rugged, and, 
by the time night drew on, the traveller was in 
a pitiable plight. His provisions were ex- 
hausted; his clothes wet through, and partly 
torn from his back by the briers ; his flowers 
were faded ; and, weary as he was, his slen- 
der cane would not bear his weight: a stream 
of water was before him, and darkness around 
him. 


| to rest on; I have a stream to cross, and 


here is no boat; I am bewildered, and have 
no guide ; it is dark, and I have no lantern. 
Fool that lam! why did I not provide for the 
end of my journey as well as for the begin- 
ning ?”’ 

My friends, time is hastening away ; you 
are travellers! Life is the beginning, death 
the end, of your journey. If you have made 
preparation for both, happy are you; but if 
otherwise, you resemble the foolish traveller. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 


The foiiowing communication was recently 
read before tlie Academy of Natural Sciences, 
by J. B. Quinby, corresponding member :— 

The following paragraph is now going the 
rounds of the newspapers : 

‘*It was reported in Chili that the jewels 
of the Temple of the Sun, which at the time 
of the conquest of Peru, the natives had con- 
cealed from the Spaniards, have lately been 
recovered near the Cerro de Pasco, in Peru; 
the value of them has been calculated at 


The palace of the Inca and the temple of the 
Sun here referred to, we presume to be Hua- 
nuco Viejo, which is situated on the east side 
of the Andes, twenty leagues north of the 
Cerro de Pasco, on the right bank of the river 
Chucabamba, one of the head branches of the 
Amazon (or Marijion) at an elevation of about 
fourteen thousand feet above tlie level of the 
ocean, in latitude 10° south, and longitude 74° 
west, nearly. It is known that when Pizarro, 
now more than three centuries ago, took the 
Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, which is some 
twelve degrees south of that at Huanuco Viejo, 
and despoiled the Inca of his immense treasures 
of gold, and, finally, when threats could extort 
no more, put him treacherously to death—the 
Inca of Huanuco Viejo, advised of what had 
taken place at Cuzco, secreted the jewels of the 
temple, and the gold of his palace in the fast- 
nesses of the Andes, and the neighbouring 
rivers and lakes. Avarice and ambition have 
made these hidden treasures the objects of con- 
tinued search from the days of Pizarro to the 
present time. But as yet no clue has been 


nouncement is well founded, which we are 
inclined to doubt. 

The writer has been five different times at 
these magnificent ruins, and always found 
many persons employed in their vicinity in 
searching for the hidden treasures of the Incas, 
The whole of the river Chucabamba, for a 
number of leagues above and below the temple 
of the Sun, is atiriférous, and the inhabitants of 
the province of Huamelies through which it 
passes, obtain by washing the sand, and by 
means of sheep skins, two or three hundred 
thousand dollars annually. The wool on the 
skins is cut until it is about half an inch in 
length, the skins are then anchored down with 
the wool side up, by means of loose stones 
placed on them, in and below the various falls 
and rapids, in which position they are suffered 
to remain from six to twenty-four hours ; they 



































are then carefully raised out of the water, 
turned wool skle down into a batea (‘ub) of 
water, and thoroughly washed, the gold falling 
from the wool of the skin, and it is finally col- 
lected from the bottom of the batea. Sheep 
were unknown to the Incas, and as they had 
obtained an immense amount of gold from this 
pactolean stream, it is presumed that they used 
the skins of the llama, (camelus lacina of L.) 
and those of the vicuiia (camelus peruanus or 
vicugna of L.) 

When we reflect on the fact that the Indians 
and Spaniards have obtained by their rude wash- 
ings on this river, during two or three centuries, 
one, two, and three hundred thousand dollars 
of gold annually, and that they have not pro- 
bably secured the one hundredth part of the 
amount that has passed down the current of the 
stream, we may form an imperfect idea of the 
exhaustless source of this perennial supply. 
The stupendous Andes are alone capable of fur- 
nishing such countless riches. 

. We shall not attempt a description of the 
magnificent Temple of the Sun at Huanuco 
Viejo; its powerful fortress, and the ruins of 
the great city which they overlook. When, 
and by whom they were built, neither history 
nor tradition informs us. The Incas had no 
written language, and we are left to conjecture. 
But their great magnitude and massive walls, 
composed of huge blocks of square, oblong, 
and elegantly wrought marble, greenstone, and 
greenstone porphyry, weighing many tons, 
bear mute but eloquent testimony to the untiring 
industry of the Incas, and their advances in the 
arts of civilization. ‘The ravages and earth- 
quakes of centuries have left these monuments 
almost as perfect as they were when Pizarro 
conquered Peru. Even the great earthquake 
which destroyed the city of Callao built by the 
Spaniards, with its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
did not throw down the massive walls of the 
Temple of the Sun, and the writer can testify 
that they withstood, with but slight injury, the 
great earthquake of 30th of March, 1828. 
The Seraglio and its various compartments, 
with the exception of the roof, the voluptuous 
baths for a numerous train of wives, cut out of 
massive rocks, are almost as entire as they were 
on the landing of Pizarro. 

If there is any location on the whole range 
of the Andes more sublime than all others, it 
is at the base of the peak of Rauvra, in sight of 
this temple. The writer has crossed the Andes 
from side to side twenty-four times, at seven or 
eight different passes, twice from Naranjal, on 
the gulf of Guayaquil, 14 deg. S. of the equator, 
to the city of Cuenca, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Azuay, a little south ef Chimborazo, 
and having spent more than two weeks at the 
foot of the peak of Raura, at least one thousand 
feet above. the line.of perpetual snow, he has 
no hesitation in saying, that it was incompara- 
bly the most sublime spot he has ever visited 
on the Andean range. Besides the peak of 
Raura, which we believe to be at least as high 
as Chimborazo, there are innumerable smaller 
ones rising on the range of the Cordilleras to 
the north and south, having their bases resting 
in the perpetual snow, and throwing up their 
snow clad apexes thousands of feet into the 
pure and attenuated air, almost out of the reach 
of the eye, and above the untiring wing of the 
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immense condor, or South American eagle. 
The largest and nearest of these peaks is that 
of Nueva Potosi, the base of which approaches 
within a league of that of Raura, and is but 
little inferior in height and magnitude to Raura 
itself. ‘The intervening space between these 
two peaks is occupied by the lake of Nueva 
Potosi, the surface of which is almost five hun- 
dred feet above the lower limit of perpetual 
snow: and as this line, within the tropics, is 
known to be about fifteen thousand five hundred 


feet above the level of the ocean, the surface of 


this lake must be sixteen thousand feet high. It 
is completely embosomed by a ridge of the 
Andes on the west, another on the east, the 
base of Raura on the north, and that of Nueva 
Potosi on the south. Its copious waters find 
a subterranean channel through a high western 
limestone ridge, and break out at the western 
side of the Andes, at a point where the moun- 
tain is very nearly vertical, and form a magni- 
ficent cascade of many hundred feet in height, 
falling into a lake of several leagues in circum- 
ference. A short distance to the northwest of 
this cascade, there is a large cerro (hill) of yeso 
(gypsum or sulphate of lime.) ‘The lake of 
Nueva Potosi is the head source of the river 
Huara, which makes its way down the sides of 
the Andes in very nearly a westerly direction, 
and falls into the Pacific ocean at Huacho, the 
famous salinas of the western coast, which sup- 
ply the greater portion of the southern hemis- 
phere with salt. 

On the northeast of the base of the peak of 
Raura is the lake of the same name, one league 
north of the lake just described, and from which 
it is separated by a high trap dyke and amyg- 
daloid. This lake, which is about one hundred 
and fifty miles from the Pacific, isa little higher 
than that of Nueva Potosi, and has an open 
outlet to the east, down a craggy precipice of 
several hundred feet in height. It forms the 
head of the river Chucabamba, one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Amazon, and probably it 
is the highest and most distant source of that 
great river. The waters of this lake traverse 
the continent of South America, from west to 
east, at its widest expanse, almost from the 
margin of the Pacific to the Atlantic, a distance 
of nearly five thousand miles. Both of these 
lakes are the receptacles of avalanches from 
the peaks of their respective names. No less 
than two were precipitated into the luke of 
Raura whilst I was encamped on the snow in 
its vicinity. The first occurred at midnight, 
and which, from the t noise and the trem- 
bling of the earth, I for a moment mistook for 
an earthquake, The second took place at 10 
o’clock in the morning. At the time I was in 
the rear of a small hill; knowing what was 
taking place, I hastened as rapidly as I could to 
its summit, which com a view of the 
lake and its outlet, a distance of not more than 
two hundred yards. But such was my ex- 
haustion, consequent on the difficulty of breath- 
ing, at an elevation where the barometer stood 
at but 152 inches, notwithstanding I stopped 
for respiration a number of times, on reaching 
my destination I fell upon the snow, and for a 
few minutes was insensible to the sublime 
scene before me. When I recovered, I found 
that immense masses of the ice of the glaciers, 
some of it fifty and a hundred feet thick, had 
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been broken from situ, by the pressure of the|was sought afier. The deposits were only 
snow that was piled up literally thousands of| opened a short time before sunrise, when 
feet to the very summit of the peak, and snow | crowds of coolies were in attendance to carry 
and glaciers were in the lake heaped on each off the portions required by their employers ; 
other in wild confusion. ‘Ihe bosom of this | these portions were immediately enveloped in 
inland sea, which but a few minutes before was | thick blankets, and enclosed in baskets, which 
as placid as a mirror, was now heaving like | were carried off with all speed, but a very 
the ocean off Cape Horn, and every swell | considerable quantity invariably dissolved be- 
threw a mighty volume of water over the pre-|fore they could reach their destinations. I 
cipice, to find its way through the Amazon to | watched two or three ayahs crowding round a 
the Atlantic.— National Gazette. basket which had just arrived; they were all 
— eager to touch the novelty; but immediately on 

For “The Friend.” | feeling its extreme coldness, ran away, exclaim- 

LARGE LAND TORTOISE. ing, that it was ‘ burra gurrum’—very hot. A 


3 i a :.2 | child, too, cried violently, and told his mamma 

Faw Indiea,) ae eee eas that * the English glass had burnt his fingers.’ 

alias Wneen for o iow tae. through the |! was not a little surprised, too, on several oc- 
iiedooen of a folendl v% 6 | casions, to see the ice brought to table as the 

‘There were two of these ae anes srt Sion erry eee ee 2 
he Wheaton otal a oe | though cooled with saltpetre and Glauber salts, 
we believe, still survives, near Wilmington ; = ar aes = ag pa terre 
the other died not long since from inflammation ee brought Se aeee face it iene a 
of its stomach. Although, from appearances | vote 3 , 
son dane, te ti al oh a ee 
te of its intereal anaes Giid fonan 40 unexpectedly proved a more lucrative species 
lined with fat, the greenness of which reminded ras a ee than the fruit.— Zhree Months 
us strongly of a dish whose praises are in the |“*@7" ™%™ Amara. 
mouths of so many epicures. We were sur- — 
prised at the aren digestive organs with a his ae > ba 
which this animal proved to be supplied—| WI, we hope, now receive its death biow in 
crank at least, to eee of a aaasah with this neighbourhood. We have just seen the 
such an Senne this ps3 is capable of ee Ss : oS — — — - we 
very protracted fasting, extending some times : 
ae aaah . S Liverpool. ‘They, and about 100 others, landed 

‘These interesting animals were brought, we | at New Orleans, went several hundred miles 
believe, from the Galipagos islands, to which| Up the country, past St. Louis, and arrived safe 
they were originally conn basis ret |st he © poaed land,” the New Jersaem, 
siz ‘ them an object of curiosity to . . 
calles: bare cousttahly to change their dence was sufficient to let them into the secret, 
ae eee |e eat ee hae eae 
to be met with in other congenial piaces. ago. 

The specimen at the Reading Room measures communications while on the banks of the 
two feet eight inches from head to tail, and is) Mississippi with the renowned prophet, Joe 
ifteen inches in height. It is of a deep brown = a oe hee papesiont, ene teen 
colour, approaching to black, shaped very much | é ae m - in their te to get ho - ss 
like a common land tortoise, excepting that its te oe 8 Pe oy : ering to se o- 
et ar thicker in proportion; ihe tee, epe| ange pow of lank hem into partnership, 
cially on the fore feet, very sftongly remind one | &¢-, as 
of the foot of an haphoeat wt the animal | proof against their wiles, and used his little 
ae . , - . on < = = th ' Wns mint eae the tal easch ohn 

ises | nlike most of our land tortoises, the é . 
under shell is composed of but one plate, so as| that this great prophet, Mr. Joseph Smith, 
to be incapable of closing up as we see our could not show them the “ plates of gold,” on 
common tortoise do. which it was pretended the “* Book of Mormon” 

The habits of such an animal we are but lit-| Wa8 written. Joey evaded the question by 
tle acquainted with ;—while on ship board, we | 84ying the angel merely showed them to him, 
believe this one ate nothing; but after being| and after he had taken a fair copy, took them 
removed to the garden of the friend who owned | back again !—Cheltenham Journal. 
it, fed itself on the gon pretty freely, and — 
would partake greedily of oranges. lt was} CULTIVATION OF THE FILBERT. 
very gentle, suffering the little children to From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


mount its back, and carrying them about, with- The filbert is one of the finest nuts, and al- 
ee ee ee —— though great quantities of the fruit are imported, 
welled P ¢ and sold in the fruit shops annually, there are 
— *  |seareely any, as yet, cultivated in the United 

— States. A sterile variety of the English filbert 
Ice in India.—* We chanced to arrive in| may be seen in many of our gardens, whieh: 
India almost simultaneously with one of the| rarely produces any fruit; but the finer sorts, 
first importations of ice from America; it was| which thrive luxuriantly, and bear most abun- 
most amusing to see the anxiety with which it|dantly in this climate, are scarcely known in 
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cultivation. Nothing can well be easier than 
the cultivation of this shrub or tree, and we ure 
confident that were the merits of the better 
varieties generally known, no garden would be 
considered complete without them. 

A few years since, we imported small plants 
of the most celebrated English varieties, and 
have, without the least attention to pruning, 


realized quite an abundant crop of fine nuts, for 


two years past, which are quite an acceptable 
addition to the dessert. 


Among the finest of these varieties are the 


Frizzled, the Red Kernel, the Northampton 
Prolific, the Cobnut and the Cosford. We have 
found the Cosford, Frizzled, and the North- 
ampton Prolific, the most productive varieties 
in this climate. All the varieties grow very 
mapereey in any good soil, naturally dry 
rather than moist, but a dry gravelly loam, 


or sandy loam, is considered preferable. in 


pruning and training filberts, the most impor- 
tant requisite is to keep the main stem free 


from all suckers; and the second, to prevent 


too great a luxuriance of wood, which, if suf- 
fered to grow at random, will prevent the pro- 
duction of large crops. 
duced, both upon the sides of the young wood, 
and upon lateral spurs, annually produced on 
the older branches, after the previous year’s 
bearing lateral shoots have been trimmed away. 
Abroad, therefore, what is called the spurring 
in system of hegre is adopted, and the ex- 
tremities of the leading shoots are shortened 
every spring. This throws nearly all the 
vigour of the tree into the bearing branches, 
and produces a larger crop of fruit annually. 

In some parts of England, large plantations 
of filberts are made for profit. ent is the 
most celebrated nut growing district, and the 
average crop there is about eight hundred 
weight per acre, although in good soils and 
favourable seasons, thirty hundred weight has 
been raised on an acre of ground. The bushes 
are generally trained with single stems, and the 
heads pruned in the form of a hoop, kept about 
six feet high from the ground. 

There does not appear to be the least obsta- 
cle to the profitable cultivation of the filbert on 
a large scale in this country, and our dry sum- 
mers would probably be found more favourable 
to the production of large crops, than the moist 
ones of England. A return of fruit is speedily 
received afier planting on good soils, and we 


would, with confidence, recommend the trial of 


a filbert orchard to enterprising cultivators. 

In gardens, a row of the finer sort of this 
fruit may be advantageously introduced, as a 
sereen or barrier, in portions where such a 
feature is desirable, as thé foliage is large and 
dense, and thus the double advantage of fruit, 
and privacy or protection will be realized. 


A. J. Downie. 
Newburgh, N. ¥. 


Singular Ingenuity and Skill.—As an il- 
Lestretion of the aay and skill displayed in 
some of the articles made by Boulton, the 
following anecdote is related :—He visited 
France on a certain oceasion, for the purpose 
of attending a Mechanics’ Fair, that was to take 
place, at which he begged to be allowed to 
exhibit a needle of his own making, at the same 





The nuts are pro- 
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time submitting it to examiners of works, in- 
tended for this public display ; who, one and 
all, pronounced it to be, though well shaped 
and finely polished, but a ‘* common needle,” 
and not worthy of appearing among the splen- 
did and ingenious improvements and inventions 
that usually graced the Fair. ‘+ Gentlemen,” 
observed Boulton, * my needle is well worthy 
of appearance among your promised novelties ; 
only allow it to be exhibited with them now, 
and I will afterwards show you the reason 
why.” 

An unwilling assent to this request was finally 
obtained, but when the Fair closed, and the 
prizes were to be awarded, the arbitrators 
triumphantly asked, ‘* where was Mr. Boulton’s 
needle? and what were the striking merits 
which every one failed to discover?” ‘There- 
upon, Boulton again presented it for their in- 
spection, with a magnifying glass, begging 
them to state whether they observed roughness 
or wrinkle on its surface. The umpires re- 
turned it, saying, “ Far from it, its sole merit 
seems to lie in its exquisite polish.” ‘‘ Behold 
then,” said this ingenious man, “its indis- 
coverable merit, and whilst I prove to you that 
I have made no vain boast of its claims to your 
attention, you will learn perhaps, not to judge 
so readily again by mere exterior.” He then 
unscrewed the needle, when another appeared 
of exquisite workmanship ; and to the astonish- 
ed eyes of the Frenchmen, about half a dozen 
beautiful needles were thus turned out, neatly 
and curiously packed within each other! a 
miracle of art that seems to rival all we ever 
read of—a truly “* multumin parvo.” Boulton 
triumphed in his turn, and carried off the prize 
which his delicate workmanship so richly 
deserved. 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 11. 
Business and Products of the Upper Lake 
Country. 

A gentleman who has for a great number of 
years been largely engaged in the forwarding 
business on the canal and lakes, had occasion a 
short time since to go to Chicago. On the 
steamboat he fell in with a Chicago man, who 
appeared by no means inclined to disparage the 
business and prospects of his town. Among 
other things, he said that between the close of 
navigation this season, and its opening next 
spring, no less than three hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat would be received and stored 
at Chicago alone. This seemed so incredible 
that it was received with a strong expression of 
disbelief, On arriving at that port, our forward- 
ing friend mentioned the matter to his agents 
and correspondents there; who assured him 
that, according to their best information, the 
amount of wheat in store at Chi next 
spring, would net fall short of four hundred 

ousand bushels. 

We learn that wheat is brought into Chicago 
from a distance of 150 miles, and the proces- 
sion of teams as they come in, to an eastern 
man, is a very novel and interesting sight. 
The wheat is carried in large wagons, 
“Prairie Schooners.”” Each caravan—for, 
from the various sections of country, they go 
in numbers sufficiently large to be entitled to 
that appellation—has its captain. 





They camp out nights, and each man carries 

food for himself and team, so that a fortnight’s 
journey is made at a little or no expense, save 
that of time. On arriving at the suburbs of the 
town, the captain goes in with a sample of his 
grain. A bargain is made for the whole brought 
by the caravan, and the next day, with the 
money in his pockets, or in goods for his family, 
each countryman is wending his way home- 
ward. 
At Michigan City and other prineipal towns 
on Lake Michigan, the same scene is daily 
exhibited. An immense amount of surplus 
produce is already accumulated at porte on that 
lake, but not a bushel, comparatively, will 
reach the eastern market this season. The 
price of flour there, will be ruled by the supply 
furnished by the eastern states and Ohio. 
Are not the eastern people deeply interested in 
so improving the harbours of Lake Michigan, 
that the products of the upper lake country shall 
not, as now, be necessarily kept back from 
market. 


THE EARLY BLUE-BIRD. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Blue-bird, on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou caro] thus to me, 

‘‘ Spring is coming! spring is here !’’ 
Say’st thou so, my birdling dear? 
What is that in misty shroud 

Stealing from the darken’d cloud ? 
Lo! the snow flake’s gathering mound 
Settles o’er the whiten’d ground, 

Yet thou singest blithe and clear, 

“* Spring is coming! spring is here !”” 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain? 
Winds are piping o’er the plain, 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky, 
With a black and threat’ning eye ; 
Urchins, by the frozen rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold? 

Hath he not a nose of blue? 

Tell me, birdling—tell me true. 


Spring ’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreaths and revelry : 

Hast thou woo’d some Winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove ? 

Sung to her of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower— 
Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover—tell her true. 


Ask her if, when storms are long, 

She can sing a cheerful song— 

When the rude winds rock the tree, 

If she’ll closer cling to thee? 

—— = rok a sky, 
*d sh thee by, 

Thongh ny curtain'’d chamber show 


untimely enow, 
Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 


Maxaziep, on the 15th instant, at Friends’ ing, 
Hockessin, Delaware, Tuomas B. Tarvon, of Philadel 
phia, to Many Ann, daughter of Evan Philips. 





Diep, in this city, on the 17th instant, of consum 
tion, Jonx Brown, in the 59th year of his fon 
many years a member and elder of Dover Monthly 
Meeting, New Hampshire. 












Straightforwardness Essential to the Chris- 
tian. 
(Concluded from page 406.) 


Seeing, then, that to “‘ be for ever with the 
Lord, is to be for ever blessed,”’ it behooves us 
to examine ourselves, if we possess the charac- 
ter which is essential to the attainment of such 
perfect happiness. It is a simple character :— 
‘‘He that walketh uprightly, and work 

ighteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” It is by “ speaking the truth in his 
heart,’ or, in other words, by making it as 
much a matter of conscience, to think no de- 
ceit, as he does to utter none, that the Christian 
is chiefly distinguished. A regard to public 
esteem, and the furtherance of the views of 
self-interest, will often induce persons to walk 
uprightly, and work righteousness, “to be 
seen of men;” but it is only a deep, abiding 
consciousness, that ‘all things are naked and 
open in the sight of Him with whom we have 
to do,”’ that ean purify the heart of man from 
the disorderly and deceitful workings of its 
fallen and corrupt nature. It is only by an 
habitual attention to the straight, unerring line 
of Christian rectitude, which implies a higher, 
a diviner standard, than dare justice, that these 
evil workings can be suppressed. The true 
standard of Christen rectitude is set before us 
in the sacred command, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them.”” How many temptations, not 
merely to deceit, but to encroachment upon the 
comfort of others, are here cut up by the root! 
And how constantly does the inordinate love 
of self-gratification require to be checked, by 
remembering this injunction! O, how greatly 
would the sorrows of this vale of tears be ame- 
liorated, if this were the rule, by which Chris- 
tian professors regulated their actions! For, it 
is not merely by actual deceit, and dishonesty, 
that the catalogue of human suffering is aug- 
mented; there are many ways of oppressing 
and discomforting, which are practised without 
remorse by those who, perhaps, would shrink 
from being guilty of actual fraud. Yet, this 
species of assault upon the claims of our fel- 
low-creatures, is as much forbidden in the Serip- 
ture, as dishonesty: as we learn from the 
apostle’s injunction, “‘ that no man go beyond, 
or defraud his brother in any matter; because, 
that the Lord is the avenger of all such.” Un- 
less the heart be under the softening influence 
of divine grace, there must be frequent temp- 
tation to go beyond our fellow-creatures, in 
matters where the laws of the land permit us 
the right. And, accordingly, we see in the 
conduct of selfish and covetous persons, how 
closely they will exact to the uttermost the 
stipulated labours of those whose services they 
hire ! How unfeelingly will they press for their 
right, whether of money or work, when, some- 
times, through sickness and poverty, neither 
money nor work can be tendered them without 
pain and distress? What check can be put 
upon the movements of self-love, in such 
cases, if the mind be not under the guidance of 
some principle, more tender and delicate than 
pg wer nh Blessed be God! He has not 
only directed us in the Holy Scriptures to do 
as we would be done by; but he has given us 
a witness within, which confirms =a applies 


| 


faithfully attended to, and obeyed, never fails 
to lead the mind out of all unkindness, as well 
as all unfairness, in its dealings with others. 
** My sheep hear my voice,”’ says the blessed 
Jesus, “and follow me.” It is this precious 
saving voice which always speaks to deliver 
from evil, which the true sheep are to mind. 
It is the directing voice which is promised, 
Isaiah, 30. 21: ** And thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, 
and when ye turn to the left. It is the living 
law of the Lord specified, Jer. 31, 33: ** And 
Lwill put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts, and will be their God, 
and they shall be my people.” It is the 
strength-giving spirit spoken of by Ezekiel, 36. 
27: “And I will put my Spirit within you, 
and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my statutes and do them.” It is 
that principle, more divine, more lovely, than 
bare justice ; which, when followed, guides out 
of every obscure, cntangiante crooked practice, 
and which makes the path of the just to be 
indeed, as ‘“* the shining light, which shineth 
more and more, unto the perfect day.” 
And, not only out of all unkindness, as well 
as out of all unfairness in our transactions with 
our fellow-creatures, does this divine principle 
deliver us; but, it causes us “ to make straight 
paths for our feet,”’ under any circumstances of 
common occurrence, wherein self-love is very 
apt to incline us to leave the straightforward 
road. 
How often, in the journey of life, does the 
desire of compassing a particular end furnish a 
temptation to acts of duplicity! An open letter 
falling in the way, an opportunity of overhear- 
ing private conversation, are of this description: 
and on occasions, commonly so sudden and 
unexpected as these, where is our help but in 
a habit of prompt obedience to that internal 
guide, whose righteous dictates point, with 
living light, far, far away from the dark laby- 
rinths into which, in such cases, self-love is 
prone to enter? Again, in the instance of meet- 
ing with opportunities of taking advantage of 
others, how precious are the tender checks of 
the good shepherd’s voice! How frequently 
do such opportunities occur, wherein, by with- 
holding, or misstating the truth, we may induce 
our fellow-creatures to comply with our wish- 
es! Temptations to take advantage of the igno- 
rance, the imprudence, the .necessities, the 
dependence, the timidity, or the generosity of 
others, must frequently meet the person whom 
God has been pleased to endue with the power 
which riches, talents, and influence of any kind 
confers. What need, then, that the heart be 
under the dominion of a sacred and unbending 
principle of rectitude, to fernish it with a rule 
of conduct which is fitted for all cireumstances, 
and which shall deliver it from all those mean 
and unworthy shifts, to which the grovelling 
nature of self-love is never ashamed to stoop. 
Truly, indeed, the way of the Lord is stren 
to the upright. Truly, indeed, does he fulfil 
to those who seek him with their whole heart, 
that precious promise, ‘I will cause them to 
walk by the rivers of waters, in a straight 
way) wherein they shall not stumble,”’ and 
e them know, by blessed experience, that 
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it is “the way of holiness ;”” and that ““wav- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein.”’ 
How often do we stand in need of being re- 
fréshed by these considerations, when harassed 
on the right hand and on the left, with the goad- 
ings of selfishness, aggravated by the subtlety 
of Satan, tempting us to the commission of 
actions, which, without being directly dis 

est, we perceive to be unworthy of our Clirts- 
tian profession! Who is there that has not 
experienced these harassings? Who is there 
that has not, under the impulse of the moment, 
made some promise, or raised some expecta- 
tions, which cooler reflection causes him to 
repent of, as imprudent? And who is there 
(especially if the matter repented of should 
come under the denomination of what is called 
a trifle) but has been tempted to use, if he ae- 
tually has not used, some false excuse to cover 
his failure towards his fellow-creature, without 
uch regard to the displeasure of his Creator ? 
How common, for instance, are the most pal- 
pable untruths, when it is not easy to be extri- 
cated from some invitation, given or accepted ! 
How usual is it for persons, without a blush, 
to invent motives for their actions, or substitute 
the ostensible for the real, whenever it suits 
their worldly purposes; and what serpentine 
movements will they make use of, to twine 
themselves out of unpleasant situations, in 
which their own measures may have been the 
means of placing them ! 

But, let there be an habitual consciousness 
of God’s law in the heart, and a custom of 
bowing to its requirements, and how clean and 
clear a deliverance it works out of all such diffi- 
culties, by simply commanding us to speak 
and act uprightly; and, when we have made 
promises or engagements which we earnot, or 
do not wish to fulfil, to bear the humiliation of 
acknowledging our error, and the shame, or 
contempt (if such be our portion,) which it 
deserves! And, surely, to the heart which 
knows any thing of the grace of repentance, 
and the precious, though sorrowful fruits, 
which grow in that lowly soil, such humiliation 
is valuable indeed, compared with the skulking 
sort of hide-and-seek, the flimsy excuses, and 


poor pleas, which very proud people sometimes 


stoop to adopt, to cover their faults. How sure 
a guide, also, is a straightforward principle of 
action in the innumerable cases of embarrass- 
ment to pride and covetousness, which will 
arise from the common circumstance of pos- 
sessing near relatives and connections in an 
inferior rank of life! The man that walks up- 
rightly, has no shuffling contrivances to keep 
them aloof. If they be poor, he relieves their 
necessities ; if they be worthy, he seeks their 
society: nor could he find comfort in neglecting 
their claims, because the accidents of life may 
have placed him above them in point of out- 
ward appearance. The rule he walks by, is 
given forth by Him that changeth not. It does 
not therefore vary, and take its direction from 
the ups and downs of worldly views. It has 


gth | but one end ; which ix, to cause him to do that 


which is acceptable in the sight of God ; know- 
ing, that such as he is in the sight of God, he 
only is, be his pretensions what they may. 
Hence, how decidedly it speaks, when allowed 
a hearing, upon every point of honesty con- 
nected with the discharge of debts ; a matter in 








he is judged. 
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which so much shuffling and dishonesty is|of heart, which He who searches the heart 
common, that a tradesman will almost be sur-| alone can accomplish; and he effects it only, 
prised to meet with a customer who will, by “turning us from darkness unto light, and 
voluntarily, rectify any error whereby, in|from the power of Satan unto the power of 
selling his goods, he has unconsciously made | God.” 
himself a loser. “ 1 wish every one that deals| Now, we are not delivered from darkness, 
with me had your principle,” was the remark | whilst we dothe works of darkness ; nor, from 
ee iceman not long since, toa friend of the | the power of Satan, whilst we serve him. 
"8, upon an occasion of this kind; and|Untruth, and dishonesty, are amongst the 
then he made the lamentable statement, that it} works of darkness; and those who do such 
was not only of irreligious characters that he| works, as much serve the devil as if they were 
had to complain for want of uprightness in| to bow down and worship him. Let us, there- 
their dealings with him, but even of many that fore, upon whom the name of Christ is called, 
made a more than common profession of god- | cast away the works of darkness, and let us 
liness. | put on the armour of light. The tree is known 
How distinct and simple are its dictates, in| by its fruits ; and it is by the difference of the 
opposition to the mystifications of self-love,|fruit they bring forth, in their life and conver- 
when there is a desire to borrow, without any | sation, that the true and the false professor are 
probability ef repaying; or, when having bor-! distinguished from each other. In doctrine, 
rowed articles, there arises a desire to keep | and in all the oufward observances of their 
them, in the hope that the lender has forgotten | common faith, they may agree; but there will 
them! Whatan armour of defence, on the right| always be some manifest and decided tokens, in 
hand and on the left, is it, from the common the difference of the fruit they bring forth, that 
temptation of seeming to be something, when ‘one is the good, and the other the corrupt tree. 
we are nothing, by pointing us to the straight| *“* As the man thinketh, so is he ;” and what is 
and simple path of truth ; and how does it spare | passing within, will certainly, in some way or 
its possessor the ridicule and contempt which| another, be visible without. Life abounds 
await the lofty pretender to talent, to riches, to| with circumstances calculated to manifest what 
connections, or any personal advantage, when | are the real principles of most persons, whether 
his pretensions are found to be ‘things of! professors or profane ; and whenever there is a 
nought,” and he himself a vain boaster! What/desire of glorifying God, the transactions of 
‘‘a breast-plate of salvation” is a righteous| every day will yield opportunity for doing so ; 
rinciple of straightforwardness, when envy, /as they will also afford means for serving the 
atred, and malice, would shoot their arrows/ flesh, the world, and the devil. And herein is 
against the Christian professor; and how se-|the conflict of the Christian. Something will 
cure a is provided for that man, injalways have to be sacrificed by the man that 
almost every species of trial, who is known to|seeks to serve God with a pure heart. David 
*«walk uprightly, and work righteousness, and | refused to offer burnt offerings unto the Lord 
speak the truth in his heart ;” the man whom /|his God, of that which cost him nothing; and 
his bitterest enemy cannot accuse of a low,|so must all, who aim at obtaining the testimony 
false, dishonest action; but whose word is his} which David received, even to be persons 
bond, and whose deeds confirm what his words |‘ after God’s own heart!’’ 
promise! There may be, perhaps, great faults,} ‘The great point is, to have the heart “ esta- 
many backslidings, grievous infirmities, in the} blished with grace ;”’ for true religion is heart, 
character of such: au one; but still, ‘the law|and not head work. Many persons (perhaps 
of his God is in his heart, none of his steps|almost all who pretend to reflect about any 


shall slide.” And though the wicked watch, | thing) have a notion that truth is a precious 
and seek to slay him, yet the Lord will not| thing; and they may find pleasure in the study 
leave him in his hand, nor condemn him when | of it. But knowledge, though useful and valu- 
*“* Thouch he fall, he shall not| able, will not be sufficient, of itself, to defend 

be utterly cast down, for the Lord upholdeth| the soul from the attacks of Satan. His busi- 
him with his hand.’”’ How entirely does it| ness is with the heart, the affections, the will ; 
rd the mind from every temptation to take| and provided he can but lead and govern there, 
the advantage, which selfish persons are sojhe cares little what occupies and amuses the 
apt to use, of flattering the vanity, and prac-| understanding. He has baits suited to the 
tising on the weakness of proud conceited peo-| besetting sin of every person ; and whilst that 
ple, in the hope of turning their folly to some} sin, be it what it may, remains unmortified, he 
account! How securely does it shield those| has an avenue of approach, and power to lead, 
who are placed in the situation of rulers and|and mislead, which is not to be resisted by that 
instructers, from the shame and humiliation of or cm held as a notion in Bo head. 
having to an offence against truth or) The istian desires ‘to adorn the 
honesty, Selutbey tases bert their own wound, | doctrine of Gods ti Saviour in all things,” 









































and be reminded by the culprit of some similar 
failures on their own part! But, where should 
we stop, if we were to attempt to particularize 
the manifold advantages which an abiding ad- 
herence to this principle of rectitude confers ? 
In a word, it is that precious thing, which, like 
a vein of gold running through the earth of the 
fallen nature, more especially distinguishes the 
sincere from the mere nominal Christian. It 
is not difficult to appear religious, but it is diffi- 
cult to be really so; since it involves a change 





must receive the truth in the love of it; and 
adopt, as a leading principle, a courageous and 
persevering habit of self-denial. Nothing more 
completely baffles and foils our subtle enemy 
than this. It is to snap asunder all his gins 
and snares, as Samson broke the bonds of the 
Philistines ; to cut the thread of all his sophistry, 
and to render nugatory all his contrivances. 
Nothing is left him to work upon in the man, 
who, in obedience to the commands of his Lord 
and Master, stands in a continual contrariety to 





(the will of the flesh. As the root of all read 
piety, let us dwell in the fear of the Lord, which 
**is the beginning of wisdom.” Nothing else 
ean purify the heart from evil, especially when 
there is a particular inclination to the practice 
of deceit. Most other sins have such broad 
features of wickedness, as to be recognized on 
their first appearance : as, in the case of anger, 
envy, pride, &c., which a regard to the opinion 
of ov: fellow-creatures will sometimes suffice to 
restrain. But the workings of deceit are of so 
secret and infernal a character, and usually 
covered with so plausible and pleasing an ex- 
terior in the sight of others, that if they are not 
opposed by some inward check, they are not 
likely to be restrained at all. ‘That check can 
only be found in the fear of that All-seeing eye 
which penetrates the deep recesses of the 
heart ; which fear it is that prompts the solemn, 
saving thought, ‘* Zhou God seest me !”’ 

We see in the examples of holy saints and 
prophets recorded in the Scriptures, how 
prominent a place was given in their hearts to 
uprightness and integrity. Of Job, it is said, 
That he was perfect, upright, and one that feared 
God and eschewed evil! “I Will walk within 
my house with a perfect heart,” says David: 
‘«T will set no wicked thing before mine eyes, 
I hate the work of them that turn aside, it shall 
not cleave unto me.” ‘ He that worketh de- 
ceit, shall not dwell within my house ; he that 
telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight.”” “ Ye 
are witnesses,” says Paul, ‘‘ and God also, 
how holily, and justly, and unblameably we 
behaved ourselves among you that believe.” 
And again: “ Herein do I exercise myself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence to- 
wards God, and towards men.”’ Again: ‘* We 
have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, not handling the word 
of God deceitfully; but, by manifestation of the 
truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God!”’ O, friends! 
ye who profess yourselves to be on the Lord’s 
side, in the midst of a world that lieth in wick- 


edness, behold your calling! Ye are the Lord’s 


witnesses, and it is your business to be blame- 
less end harmless, the sons of God without 
rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation, amongst whom we are to shine as lights 
in the world, holding forth the word of life !’’ 
And not merely are you called upon to hold it 
forth in the way of giving good instruction, 
but let your dives preach for you. ‘The world 
will far more attentively fix their eyes upon 
what you do, than what you say; and though 
you should speak with the tongue of men and 
angels, they will never believe you a true dis- 
ciple of him who says, “* Take heed, and be- 
ware of covetousness,” if they behold you 
grasping at every means of increasing your 
wealth; addi ouse to barn, and ware- 
house to warehouse, and occupation to occu- 
pation, especially if some of these last should 
be of questionable propriety, when considered 
as the calling of a religious professor. As little 
will they give credit to your possessing Chris- 
tian principles, if they detect you in habits of 
dissimulation. Your walk before the face of 
your fellow-creatures must be in the King of 
kings’ highway; and not a creeping along, with 
zig-zag motion, through the winding mazes of 
duplicity. Letevery body see where you are; 
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and do not have to be searched for in holes and 
corners, where the light of day never enters. It 
is a glorious thing to be called upon to fight the 
battles of the Lord God of hosts, and to stand 


on his side, ina world where so few will make | 


the smallest sacrifice of their selfish views and 
wishes, in behalf of Him who gives them every 


thing ; though, in profession, they may talk of 


being ready to part with all, and follow Christ. 


Human nature is the same as it was when the| Lord Jes 





Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 

| decease. 

(Continued from page 408.) 

ALEZANDER Parker TO Marcaret FELL. 

London, 3d of 2d mo. [4th mo. 1655.] 


Dear Sister—My tender and dear love in the 


Lord testified of it by the prophet Ezekiel: | dear and precious friends in thy family. Grace, 
‘‘ They come unto thee as the people cometh, | mercy and peace, be multiplied among you, 
and they sit before thee as my people, and they from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
hear thy words, but they will not do them: | Christ. 


for with their mouth they show much love, but 
their heart goeth after their covetousness. 
let it not be so with you! Remember the com- 
mand: ‘* Put on thy strength, O Zion! put on 
thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem! Put on 
the new man, which, after God, is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.”” Put on the 
beauty of holiness ; be living epistles of Christ, 
‘* known and read of all men ;”’ and you will 
find that there is a secret weight and impres- 
siveness in the conduct of a really straightfor- 
ward, religious man, which operates to restrain, 
if it fails to remove, deceitful and unworthy 
practices, in those immediately within the 
sphere of his example. Truth is a holy and 
heaven-born thing; and whenever it is found, 
it diffuses in its very presence, though silent, 
a sacred, solemnizing influence, which limits 
and chastises the bold effrontery of falsehood, 
and causes it, against its will, to be awed and 
subdued ! 

Therefore, ‘stand ye in the ways and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls!’ A rest unknown to the 
children of deceit, the contrivers, the creepers 
in by-paths. Ah! what avails it when they 
have accomplished their purposes ? What does 
the Lord say of those whose “ lips have spoken 
lies,’’ and whose thoughts are thoughts of de- 
ceit? ‘* The way of peace they know not, 
and there is no judgment in their goings ; they 
have made them crooked paths ; whosoever 
goeth therein, shall not know peace.” Let 
straightforwardness, then, in thought, word, 
and deed, be the distinguishing characteristic 
of the servant of the Lord. It may not, per- 
haps, array him with much attraction in the 
eyes of a misjudging world ; but, before Him 
who seeth not as man seeth, it causes him to 
be * all glorious within.” Truth, dwelling in 
his soul, it emanates with steady ray, through 
every diversity of circumstance and condition 
which may befalhim! His heavenly Father’s 
‘* seal is on his forehead ;’’ and whatever else 
may change, his spirit is imbued with that 
which knows no mutability: but which, ar- 
raying him with the “fine linen, clean and 
white,” prepares him for an admission into 
that holy city, of which it is said, ‘* there shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie!’ 


eee 
Living up to Principle—The captain of a brig 
from the state of Maine, was a short time ago at St. 
Croix, and was there offered $1000 to bring home a 


cargo of rum, but refused, preferring to return in bal- 
last.—Late paper. 


Upon the 16th day of the Ist month, George 


> Buot|and I, and some other city Friends, passed out 


lof this city to Justice Crook’s house, in Bed- 
\fordshire: he is a pretty man, and there will 
be a precious family; his wife is brought very 
low, and is of a very tender heart—and others 
in his family. Upon the 18th day, being First 
day, there was a meeting at the justice’s house, 
where there were many people, and all sober 
and quiet.* 
Crook’s house, and we were there about fifteen 
days; I and others had many meetings in the 
country thereabouts : John Audland was there, 
and James Lancaster, Gerv. Benson, Thomas 
Story, Thomas Stubbs, and some others: we 
were in great service while we stayed there. A 
great ferment [word indistinct (?)] is in that 
country and other places thereabouts. 

Upon the last day of the First month, George 
and G. Benson, and | came to this city: we 
had five meetings, three of I’riends that met in 
silence, and George was at one of them, where 
many of the world came in, but were sober. 
Franeis and Edward [ Howgill and Burrough, 
were at the great meeting. place,.where many 
came to hear. Gerv. Benson and I were ata 
meeting beyond Westminster, where there are 
many convinced: in the forenoon having such 
short notice, there were not many; but in the 
afternoon there came very many, and they 
were sober quiet people. George White- 
head is again imprisoned, for coming to the 
grate to visit Friends. John Stubbs and Wil- 
liam Caton have been three times carried before 
the mayor at Dover, but are yet at liberty as 
far as I know. 

Thy dear brother, &c. 
Arex. Parker. 








[From the original.] 
ALEXANDER PARKER TO Marcaret Fett. 
London, 10th of 3d mo. [5th mo.] 1655. 


Dear Sister—Our dearly beloved G. F. 
is yet in this city, and I know little at present 








* George Fox, speaking of this meeting at John 
Crook’s, says—‘ It was a great meeting, and people 
were generally convinced of the Lord’s truth. hen 


I was come thither, J. Crook told me, that the next 
day several of those that were called gentlemen of the 
county, would comme to dine with him, and to discourse 
with me. They came, and I declared to them God's 
eternal truth. John Crook was kept by the power of 
the Lord ; yet he was turned out from being a justice.” 
—Journal, 1654-5. 

John Crook lived to an advanced age; our Hert- 
fordshire Register records his decease as follows :— 

“ John Crvok, an ancient and honourable Friend and 
Elder, a minister of the 1 about forty-four years, 
died at Hertford the 26th of the 2d month, 1699, and 
was buried at Sewell the 30th of the same, aged near 
82 years.” 





| 





George stayed at Justice! 


of his removing. ‘The work is great, and 
many are daily convinced: we have seven or 
eight meetings every First day, and all are 
pretty quiet. Francis and Edward had a great 
dispute with the chief of the Baptists on the 
Third day of this week; and on Fourth day, 
another with two of the chief of the Water 
Baptists ; many of their hearers (who are not 
satisfied) came, and some of our Friends; and 


Christ, salutes thee and other my | the power of the Lord was over them : though 


they are a very wise and subtle generation, yet 
the Lord by his wisdom in weak ones con- 
founds and overturns them. A great shatter is 
among all the forms and gathered churches (as 
they are called;) and many are inquiring after 
the ‘Truth.* 

Concerning our Friends in Northampton,t 
they all continue in prison ; as far as I know, 
Yorkshire Friends have been lately with them, 
and have supplied their necessities: those in 
Bedford likewise continue [in prison?] And 
for Friends at Norwich they are all released 
but Chr. Atkinson, John Stubbs and Wm. 
Caton were with us the last week; they are 
sweetly carried on in the work of the Lord, 
and are much strengthened; they went back 
again towards Dover. John Slee and Thomas 
Lawson went into Sussex: John Wilkinson 
and John Story are going westward. ‘Thos. 
Salthouse and Miles Halhead are about Bristol, 
and lack nothing ; nor any Friends—for as they 
come up hither, if any want, our friends F’. 
and E. supply them: the charge truly is great, 
but our desire is to make it as easy as possibly 
we can. 

Here are in this city many precious Friends, 
and they begin to know George, though at the 
first he was strange to them; and one thing 
they all take notice of, that if George be in the 
company, all the rest are for the most part 
silent, which they did much wonder at.t 

Our brethren Thos. Aldam and Anthony 
Pearson ¢ame inio the city yesternight, they 
are now with George: Francis and Edward 
and Gerv. Benson are all here; who [would] 
have their dear love remembered to thee and 


all our Friends in thy family. Dearly salute 
me to my dear sisters thy children, and to the 
rest of the precious Friends who are faithful to 
the Lord with thee. 

The eternal God of peace and love keep you 
all, and establish you in his love. Let thy 
prayers be for me, that I may go on in the 
power of our God, and be preserved above all 
temptation to his glory ! 

Thy dear and loving brother in the fellowship 
of the gospel of Christ, Avex. Parker. 
[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


Francis Hower To Marcaret Ferr. 
London, 21st of 3d month, [1655.] 


My dearly beloved Sister I know that it 
is thy joy to learn the prosperity of the work 








* G. Fox's Journal, 1654.—“ The Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists were greatly disturbed; 
for many of their people turned to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and sat down under his teachings: they re- 
ceived his power, and felt it in their hearts; and then 
they were moved of the Lord to declare against the 
rest of them.” 

+ Amongst whom were William Dewsbury, and 
John Whitehead. See Life of Dewsbury, Chap. 7 & 8. 

+ This appears to have been G. Fox's first visit to 
London since the settlement of the Society. 
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“PRE FRIEND. 








of the Lord, that he may be exalted, who hath 
covered us,——and hath chosen us to bear 
witness unto his glorious name, and to publish 
his everlasting love abroad ; that all may come 
to know the way to eternal life. ‘Truly the 
arm of the Lord is with us in wisdom, in 
strength, in power, in utterance, in boldness ; 
so that I cannot but say, O! the infinite riches 
of his love and mercy, which are inexpres- 
sible. Dear heart, praise the Lord on our be- 
half ; and let all that know him rejoice with us. 
In his love and power I will glory; but of my- 
self I will not. 

Pray for us, for our work is doubled—our 
care is doubled; but our strength is also re- 
newed. ‘The work is great in this city, but 
even few are fitted for it. ‘The last First day 
there were ten meetings in the city, and the 
work lieth upon G. F. and us two, H. and 
E. B.;} here are a precious people, [they | 





’ grow up in wisdom and life, and many are 


added. All the priests and all the — 
congregations in the city preach against us, 

are bent in ieedtinlige. wad print lies, and in- 
cense much. E. B. and I have ordi- 
narily two public disputes with the heads of 
them; and they lose their members so fast, 
they know not what to do: yet the city is 
pretty calm and quiet; and wisdom begins to 
grow among Friends, and divers are moved to 
go forth in the ministry. Two young men and 
two young women are moved to go to Barba- 
does, out of the city; and another young man, 
a Scotchman, is moved to go for Scotland ; and 
other two women are gone to Wales, and other 
two to Oxford—all these are citizens. And 
many are moved to go to their churches, which 
they were of, and declare against them; and 
some to the steeple houses, and yet are pre- 
served at liberty. Here are many Friends 
come up about tythes; there are near thirty in 
the city, and much care lieth upon us to order 
them, and for the brethren abroad that are in 
the work of the Lord, or in bonds. 

Anthony Pearson, Gervase Benson, and 
Thomas are here ; their service is now 
much about Friends appearing at courts this 
term about tythes. Alexander Parker is gone 
into Bedfordshire. John Stubbs hath some 
movings for Holland with W. Caton, and he 
is in with Thomas Robertson and Am- 
brose Rigge. John Slee and Thomas Lawson 
are gone into Sussex; Miles Halhead and 
Thomas Salthouse are gone towards Plymouth. 
Our liberty here is of much advantage to all 
the churches of Christ every where—glory be 
to Him that preserveth us in his bosom, and 
under the shadow of his wing! All are at 
liberty at Norwich. E. B. salutes thee; and 
salute us to all thy familyand all Friends.— 

F. Hower. 


[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


Avexanper Parker To Marcaret FELL. 
London, 29th of $4 mo. [5th mo.] 1655. 
My dear Sister———Yesterday I came from 
Justice Crook’s to this city: Friends are well 
here, and the Truth flourisheth—glory to our 
God for ever ! 
Our dear brethren F. H. & E. B. went this 
day out of the city towards Norwich, Norfolk 
and Suffolk: their love is dearly remembered 


to thee and thy family. Gerv. Benson and 
Anth. Pearson and Thos. Aldam are yet in 
town, but intend shortly to return towards the 
north: they were yesterday with the Protec- 
tor, and delivered some papers to him concern- 
ing our Friends’ imprisonment ; and they spoke 
to him of many things : he was very moderate 
and promised to read the papers. 

Miles Halhead and Thos, Salthouse are in 
prison at Plymouth upon the oath of abjura- 
tion, denying to swear. Jane Waugh is set 
free at Banbury: Elizabeth Fletcher and Eli- 
zabeth Holmes are eet free at Dublin, and are 
in great service there. G.F. is yet in this 
city, but hath thoughts of passing forth this 
oe Kent (as far as T know ;) if the Lord 
will, I purpose to pass along with him. 

Thy dear brother in the love that changeth 
not, 

Avex. Parker. 
[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection. ] 
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The present number brings to a close volume 
fourteen of “The Friend.” An index of its 
contents is nearly in a state of readiness, and 
will be placed in the hands of the printer with- 
out delay. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. . 


We are informed that Ohio Yearly Meeting 
convened at Mount Pleasant on Second day the 
6th instant; the meeting for ministers and elders 
having been held the preceding Seventh day. 
But two ministering Friends with certificates 
attended, one from our yearly meeting, the 
other from Indiana. It is gratifying to learn 
that the Boarding School at Mount Pleasant is 
in a prosperous condition; the receipts of the 
past year showing a surplus of 300 dollars over 
the expenditures. From the report of their 
Indian committee, it appears that their esta- 
blishment amongst the Shawnees is conducted 
to satisfaction; that the Indians are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and their children are 
making progress in school learning. ‘The 
school consists of from thirty to forty; most of 
the scholars can read, some in the Bible, some 
in the Testament, and others in easy lessons. 

In considering the state of Society, Friends 
were exhorted to faithfulness in the attendance 
of all their religious meetings, being reminded 
that the first and greatest commandment, “ Love 
to God,”’ was not obeyed by those who do not 
assemble with their brethren, to wait upon and 
worship him. Parents were affectionately re- 
minded of their duty to their children ; and the 
children entreated to ‘‘ obey their 
parents in the Lord,” But one minister and 
one elder were reported as having deceased 
during the preceding year; the former was our 
friend John Heald, an account of whose death 
has already appeared in our columns. 

In both men’s and women’s meetings, the 
members were cautioned against joining with 
others in well-meant, but sometimes misguided 
efforts to do good ; being warned of the many 
snares the enemy is continually pare the 
entrap the unwary; of his efforts to lead 
into too great activity, and to draw them away 


from a support of our peculiar testimonies, and 
their respective duties in the church. A minute 
of advice on the subject was prepared by the 
meeting for sufferings. ‘That body had been 
concerned to prepare a memorial to the legis- 
lature of Ohio on the subject of laws, bearin 
injuriously on the free coloured population. 
member of the yearly meeting having written 
an address to the members, it was sanctioned 
by the meeting for sufferings ; and when print- 
ed, we hope to have an opportunity of present- 
ing it to our readers. 

The various subjects that came before the 
meeting were disposed of harmoniously, and 
it-was favoured to close under a covering of 
solemnity. 


It will be right to mention that the excellent 
article commenced in our number of last week, 
and concluded in this, is from the works of M. 
A. Kelty, and forms No. 69 of Tracts, pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Tract Association of 
Friends. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth day, the 8th of next month, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

The committee on Instruction meet the pre- 
ceding evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The visiting committee assemble at the school 
on Second day afternoon, the 4th of next month. 
The semi-annual examination will commence 
on Third day morning, and close on Fifth day 
afternoon following. 

Tuomas Kinzer, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 25th, 1841. 


The winter term of Haverrorp Scnoor 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 
Tenth month next. Application for admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to “« West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 
on application to George W. Taylor, at his 
office, or will be faweaied by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 

9th mo. 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
popdvate ws ve tamnend in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 
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